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Israelit  garden  in  Portland,  Oregon 


THE  BEAUTY 

By  Rick  Darke  from  his  book  en 

of  Ornamental  Grasses,  pu 

The  AESTHETIC  APPEAL  OF  ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  most  garden  perennials.  Instead  of  brightly 
colored,  broad-petaled  flowers,  grasses  offer  a  wealth  of  beauty 
and  interest  derived  from  translucency,  line,  form,  texture, 
scale,  seasonal  change,  sound,  and  movement.  Their  colors, 
though  generally  less  saturated,  are  softly  sophisticated,  subtle, 


OF  GRASSES 

itled  The  Color  Encyclopedia 

lished  by  Timber  Press  1999 

and  varied.  An  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  unique 
attributes  greatly  contribute  to  success  and  pleasure  when 
gardening  with  ornamental  grasses. 

SOUND  AND  MOVEMENT  Grasses  are  the  first  to  tell  of  every 
caressing  summer  breeze.  Their  lissome  stalks  and  flowers 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  GRASSES  continued  from  page  1 


flutter  and  bow,  dancing  before  every 
spring  gale,  every  autumn  storm,  every 
winter  wind.  Supple  and  sinuous  in  their 
yielding,  they  paint  portraits  of  the  wind. 
As  they  move,  they  sing  in  tones  ranging 
from  a  low  rustle  to  a  staccato  rattle. 

This  sound  and  movement  add 
immeasurably  to  the  vibrancy  of  the 
garden  and  to  its  resonance  with  the 
larger  landscape.  Such  movement  can 
also  be  enjoyed  from  a  window  looking 
out  to  the  garden,  where  it  may  also 
serve  as  a  subtle  beckoning  outdoors. 

LIGHT  AND  TRANSLUCENCY 

Ornamental  grasses  surpass  all  other 
garden  plants  in  their  luminous  qualities. 
The  flowers  and  foliage  are  highly 
translucent  and  are  often  most  dramatic 
when  back-lit  by  the  sun.  The  low  angle 
of  sunlight  in  late  autumn  and  winter 


often  change  form  considerably  over  the 
course  of  a  garden  year,  as  leafy  basal 
rosettes  give  rise  to  variously  shaped  floral 
displays.  Form  also  varies  with  different 
cultural  conditions.  A  grass  that  grows 
strictly  upright  in  full  sun  may  be  loose 
and  arching  if  sited  in  shade.  Although 
grasses  share  a  linear  nature,  they 
encompass  a  wide  range  of  textures  from 
ultra  fine  to  coarse.  Grasses  also  vary  in 
scale  from  miniatures  only  12  inches  tall 
in  full  flower  to  giants  that  attain  15  feet 
tall  in  a  single  growing  season. 

FOLIAGE  AND  FLOWER  COLOR  The 

leaves  and  flowers  of  grasses  each  have 
their  distinct  ranges  of  color.  Spring  and 
summer  foliage  colors  include  myriad 
greens,  from  dark  forest  to  lime  and 
gray-green,  as  well  as  powder  blue,  red, 


and  bright  yellow.  Variegated  foliage 
adds  cream-white  and  snow-white  to  the 
choice,  as  well  as  occasional  suffusions 
of  rose-pink  during  cool  days  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  growing 
season.  Autumn  augments  the  summer 
spectrum  with  an  array  of  golds, 
oranges,  and  burgundies  that  weather  to 
a  sublime  selection  of  winter  hues  from 
fawn  through  chestnut  and  russet. 

Flower  colors  are  not  as  varied  as  foliage 
colors,  but  still  include  stunning  whites, 
pinks,  purples,  burnished  coppers,  and 
blackish  browns.  These  colors  are  often 
enhanced  by  morning  fogs  and  frosts. 
Also  the  flowers  of  many  grasses  remain 
fluffy  and  full  even  after  seed-set  and 
drying.  Their  translucent  parts  are  often 
imbued  with  the  varied  tones  of  sunrise 
and  sunset.  ^ 


accentuates  this  radiant  effect,  bringing  a 
welcome  vibrancy  to  the  landscape  at 
times  when  typical  flowering  plants  are 
at  their  lowest  ebb. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  LINE  Most  grasses, 
no  matter  what  size,  shape,  or  color,  add 
a  strong  linear  presence  to  the  garden 


NOTICE  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING 

FRIDAY,  MAY  14  —  CENTER  FOR  URBAN  HORTICULTURE 

6:30  p.m.  Reception 

7  p.m.,  Meeting,  Election  of  Officers  &  Announcement  of  Scholarships 
7:30  p.m.  Featured  Speaker,  Rick  Darke;  author  of 

The  Color  Encyclopedia  of  Ornamental  Grasses 


because  of  the  parallel  arrangement  of 
their  many  fine  stems  and  long  narrow 
leaves.  The  quality  of  line  varies  consid¬ 
erably.  The  foliage  of  some  grasses  is 
strongly  vertical,  others  hold  their  leaves 
at  sharp  angles,  and  still  others  have  lax 
and  flowing  foliage. 

FORM,  TEXTURE  AND  STYLE 

Characteristics  of  form,  texture,  and  style 
become  of  much  greater  importance 
when  working  with  plants  whose  primary 
strength  is  not  flower  color,  and 
ornamental  grasses  include  a  wide 
variation  of  all  three.  The  shapes  of  the 
grasses  include  tightly  tufted  mounds, 
neatly  symmetrical  fountains,  vertical 
upright,  and  irregular  cascades.  Grasses 
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NOTES 


LIBRARY  AUCTION— 

THE  ULTIMATE  GARDEN  PARTY 


Canopy,  Tropical  Rain  Forest,  Woodland  Park  Zoo 


Invitations  for  the  1999  NHS  Auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  Endowment  of  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  have  been  mailed.  This  is  the  fourth  year  of  this  enjoyable 
and  successful  garden  event.  The  date  is  May  2,  Sunday  evening  from  6  to  9  p.m.,  at 
the  NHS  Hall  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.  This  year  there  will  be  substantial 
and  delicious  hors  d’oeuvres,  music,  better  auction  items  than  ever,  with  a  caberet 
style  and  shorter  live  auction  with  Jerry  Toner. 

This  party  is  a  friendly,  informal  but  elegant,  event  for  NHS  members  and  friends 
to  celebrate  spring  and  purchase  garden  related  items  and  services  at  often  very  good 
prices.  We  are  striving  to  provide  items  that  are  uniquely  representative  of  NHS  and 
the  Library. 

Please  join  us  for  this  festive  event.  If  you  cannot  come,  consider  making  a 
contribution  to  the  Library  and  it  will  be  matched  by  the  Miller  Charitable  Trust.  ^ 


Dr.  David  Streatfield  will  give  a  talk  for  20 
on  Italian  gardens  with  wine  and  cheese  at  an 
event  to  take  place  in  a  special  Highlands 
garden.  You  may  bid  on  just  two  tickets  to  the 
event  or  on  all  20  places. 

Steve  Lorton,  Regional  Bureau  Chief  of 
Sunset  Magazine,  will  provide  a  tour  of  his 
garden  and  read  his  own  poetry  while  guests 
dine  on  a  picnic  lunch  at  his  Skagit  Valley 
County  Home. 

Molbak’s  Nursery  has  donated  a  wall 
fountain  with  a  retail  value  of  $500. 

Stephanie  Feeney’s  excellent  books,  The 

Northwest  Gardeners’  Resource  Directory 

(the  new  8th  Edition)  and  Gardeners  on  the 
Go:  Seattle  will  be  on  the  silent  auction  table 
again  this  year. 

Ciscoe  Morris  will  repeat  his  very  successful 
in-garden  consultation  for  20  of  your  friends 
with  box  lunches  provided  by  QFC  (formerly 
Art’s  on  Holman  Road). 

There  will  be  a  “Tropical  Package”  of  books 
donated  by  Timber  Press,  a  gift  certificate 
from  Stokes  Tropicals,  and  a  behind-the- 
scenes  tour  of  the  Tropical  Rainforest  and 
greenhouses  of  Woodland  Park  Zoo. 

Hard-to-obtain  tickets  to  LotusLand  have 
again  been  generously  donated  by  Dr.  Steven 
Timbrook. 

Ann  Lovejoy  has  donated  a  year’s 
subscription  to  her  newsletter,  a  free  pass  to 
one  of  her  1999  garden  classes  at  the  Sequoia 
Garden  Center  and  Sasquatch  Books  has 
donated  a  copy  of  Ann’s  latest  book, 
Naturalistic  Gardening:  Reflecting  the 
Planting  Patterns  of  Nature. 

Special,  rare  and  unusual  plant  collections 
have  been  donated  by  Wells  Medina 
Nursery,  Cottage  Creek  Nursery,  Naylor 
Creek  Nursery,  and  many  more.  Swanson’s 
Nursery  has  donated  two  birdbaths. 

Beautiful  containers  have  been  donated  by 

A  Garden  of  Distinction 

Artists  George  Little  and  David  Lewis  will  lead 
a  tour  for  four  to  special  private  gardens  on 
Bainbridge  Island,  followed  by  a  lunch  of 
their  own  preparation  in  the  Little  &  Lewis 
Studio  Garden. 


Douglas  Bayley,  Chairman 


And  much  much  more... 
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GARDEN  RESOURCES: 

NEW  IN  THE  MILLER  LIBRARY 

By  Valerie  Easton,  Library  Manager 


New  additions  to  the  library  are  several 
gardening  journals  worth  pemsing,  an 
on-line  plant  information  service  sure  to 
become  the  place  everyone  checks  first 
for  plant  sources  and  citations,  plus  new 
books  featuring  Northwest  gardens. 

Wild  Garden :  Your  Resource  for 
Gardening  with  Native  Plants  and 
For  Wildlife,  P.O.  Box  70570,  Eugene, 
Oregon  97401,  (541)  726-5819,  E-mail: 
jw@wild-garden.com,  issued  quarterly. 
A  plentiful  number  of  color 

photographs, 
expert  authors 
and  a  Northwest 
perspective  are 
all  good  reasons 
to  take  a  look  at 
this  new 
magazine 
published  in 
Eugene,  Oregon.  It  strikes  a  welcome 
balance  between  articles  on  creatures, 
plants  and  design.  A  recent  issue 
includes  pieces  on  native  bulbs,  urban 
restoration,  monarch  butterflies,  and 
how  to  transform  a  steep  slope  into  a 
garden  sanctuary.  Design  articles  are 
lengthy,  personal  and  include  schematic 
designs  by  which  you  really  get  a  good 
look  at  the  garden. 

Plant  Talk:  News  and  Views  on  Plant 
Conservation  Worldwide,  Botanical 
Information  Company  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
500,  Kingston  Upon  Thames,  Surrey, 

KT2  5XB,  UK.  E-mail  HYPERLINK  mail 
to:  Plant-talk@dial.pipex.com,  issued 
quarterly.  Truly  international  in  scope 
and  voice,  Plant  Talk’s  advisory  panel 
includes  luminaries  from  the  U.S.,  Egypt, 


Spain,  China, 
Ireland,  South 
Africa,  the  U.K. 
and  Colombia. 
This  little 
magazine  has 
been  published 
since  1995,  but  is 
new  to  the  Miller 
Library.  It  does  a  fine  job  of  making  a 
somewhat  technical  subject  accessible 
through  an  exchange-of-ideas  format; 
issues  include  longer  articles  on  specific 
topics  (the  flora  of  Borneo,  the  forests 
of  the  high  Andes),  but  also  guest 
columnists,  profiles,  conservation  news, 
a  bulletin  board,  and  reviews  of  books 
and  new  floras. 


BBC  Gardeners 
World,  BBC 

magazines,  BBC 
Worldwide  Ltd.  80 
Wood  Lane, 

London  W12  OTT. 

(0181)  576-3986, 
issued  monthly. 

This  is  the  best 
selling  gardening 
magazine  in  a  country  of  gardeners.  I’ve 
never  seen  a  magazine  so  chock  full  of 
color  photos  and  practical  advice — the 
pages  overflow  to  dizzying  effect.  Short 
features,  sidebars,  questions  and  answers, 
events,  letters,  and  hundreds  of  color 
photos  on  every  feature  imaginable  is 
here,  often  written  by  someone  famous 
like  Roy  Lancaster  or  Nigel  Colborn.  It  is 
fun,  bright,  cheery,  kind  of  over-the- 
back-garden-fence.  If  you  are  looking  for 
the  print  equivalent  of  a  multi-media 
event,  this  magazine  is  for  you. 


Seattle  area  gardeners  are  featured  in 

these  new  books: 

Journeys  Through  the  Garden: 
Inspiration  for  Gardeners  in  RC 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  by  Paddy 

Wales.  Vancouver,  Whitecap  Books, 

1998.  A  picture  book  with  sidebars  of 
practical  advice,  Wales’  book  is  notable 
because  it  includes  an  array  of  gardens 
created  in  our  climate.  Most  interest¬ 
ingly,  it 
features 
the 

naturalistic 
Puget 
Sound 
garden  of 
NHS 
member 

Jocelyn  Horder,  discussing  both  native 
plants  and  bonsai.  While  most  of  the 
gardens  are  Canadian,  Terry  Welch’s 
Woodinville  garden,  Heronswood,  the 
Bellevue  Botanical  Garden  perennial 
border,  and  the  garden  of  Eleanor 
Carnwath  in  Kirkland  are  all  pictured 
and  described. 

Earth  On  Her  Hands:  The  American 
Woman  In  Her  Garden,  by  Starr 
Ockenga,  New  York,  Clarkson  Potter, 
1998.  Not  unlike  The  American  Woman’s 

Garden  which 
featured  Betty 
Millers  garden 
more  than  a 
decade  ago,  this 
new  oversized 
ode  to  women 
and  their 
gardens  includes 
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both  Jocelyn  Horder’s  garden  and  the 
Chase  garden  in  Orting.  What  I  like 
about  this  book  are  the  large  black-and- 
white  portraits  of  each  garden  creator, 
most  taken  out  in  the  garden,  often  with 
dog,  spades  or  watering  cans,  dressed  in 
gardening  clothes.  Included  are  plant 
lists,  garden  schematics,  many  quotes, 
and  in  one  case,  a  dialogue  between  a 
couple  of  gardening  friends.  The 
Northwest  is  well  represented  among 
this  wonderfully  varied  mix  of  gardens 
and  gardeners,  ranging  from  Alabama  to 
Connecticut.. 

Naturalistic  Gardening:  Reflecting 
the  Planting  Patterns  of  Nature ,  by 

Ann  Lovejoy.  Seattle,  Sasquatch  Books, 
1998.  Lovejoy’s  latest  features  Northwest 
gardens  beautifully  photographed  by 
Portland’s 

Allan 
Mandell. 

For  the  first 
time, 

Sasquatch 
uses 

generously 
sized  photos, 
and  readers  will  appreciate  that  the 
gardens  are  identified  and  the  gardeners 
credited.  I’m  not  sure  what  a  chapter  on 
tropical  gardening  is  doing  in  a  book  on 
naturalistic  gardening  (Lovejoy  says 
herself  “many  would  argue  fiercely  that 
tropicalismo  has  no  business  being 
included.”)  It  is  fun,  though,  to  see 
these  particularly  gorgeous  photos  of 
Linda  Cochran’s  tropical-style  Bainbridge 
garden.  S3 


INTERNET  NEWS 

There  is  an  unbelievably  useful  new  on-line  plant  information  service  available  on 
the  Internet,  and  the  Miller  Library  has  a  subscription.  “Plant  Information  Online” 
is  a  new  service  by  those  famous  indexers  who  produce  the  indispensable  Andersen 
Horticultural  Library  Source  List  of  Plants  and  Seeds.  Instead  of  waiting  three  years 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  book,  this  service  is  constantly  updated.  You  can  look  up 
sources  for  75,000  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds,  plus  look  at  the  web  pages  of  many  of 
the  suppliers.  What  is  unique  to  this  service  is  that  you  can  also  find  current  book 
and  journal  citations  for  the  plant  in  which  you  are  interested.  Here’s  how  it  works: 
simply  enter  genus  and  species  name,  (or  even  common  name  if  you  dare — who 
knows  what  you  will  come  up  with?)  and  you  are  provided  with  a  nursery  source 
list,  plus  current  articles  and  book  citations.  One-stop  plant  info.  Come  in  to  the 
library,  and  ask  for  a  demonstration. 

In  February,  NHS  presented  a  class  entitled  Exploring  Gardening  on  the 
Internet ,  which  was  taught  by  Brian  Thompson,  Miller  Library’s  Systems  and 
Technical  Services  Librarian.  This  was  an  introduction  to  the  many  different 
resources  of  interest  to  the  home  gardener  through  the  world  wide  web.  Brian 
talked  about  many  of  the  online  services  available  in  the  Miller  Library  and  how  best 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  library’s  own  web  site 

(http://www.weber.u.washington.edu/~hortlib/  )  was  used  as  the  jumping  off 
point  for  the  class.  The  class  was  very  well  received  and  there  are  plans  for  a  similar 
offering  in  the  future. 


ON  BEHALF  OF  ALL  THE  GARDENERS 
WHO  USE  THE  EXTENDED  HOURS  AND 
ALL  THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  MILLER  LIBRARY, 
WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  NHS 
FOR  THEIR  AWARD  OF  A  $10,000  GRANT  FOR  1998. 
YOUR  GENEROSITY  IS  MUCH  APPRECIATED. 

FROM  VAL,  MARTHA  AND  BRIAN. 


A  free  lance  writer,  Valerie  Easton  is  library  manager  at  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library,  University  of  Washington,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.  Valerie  writes  the 
weekly  column  Plant  Life  for  the  Seattle  Times '  Pacific  Magazine. 
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NOXIOUS  WEEDS 

By  Susan  Hilpert 


It  has  been  said  that  a  weed  is  simply  a 
plant  growing  in  the  wrong  place.  I’m 
sure  that  every  serious  gardener  consid¬ 
ers  all  weeds  to  be  noxious.  Most  of 
what  we  consider  weeds  are  pretty 
unattractive  in  a  garden,  but  some  truly 
noxious  weed  may  actually  be  very 
attractive  —  they  are  noxious 
because  they  are  harmful  The 
Washington  State  (WAC  16-750-001)  law 
defines  noxious  weeds  as  those  plants 
found  to  be  “highly  destructive,  com¬ 
petitive,  or  difficult  to  control  by  cultur¬ 
al  or  chemical  practices.”  The  type  of 
harm  with  these  noxious  weeds  comes 
in  several  different  forms: 

They  out  compete  with  or  infest 
agricultural  crops. 

They  poison  livestock. 

**  They  clog  ponds,  streams,  lakes 
and  rivers. 

^  They  fill  up  drainage  ditches  and 
take  over  vacant  land. 

^  They  fill  up  wetlands. 

They  can  also  cause  direct  injury 
to  people. 

Adding  up  the  numbers  from  an 
article  in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
(Nov.  6,  1998,  p.  B6)  the  value  of  just 
the  top  ten  agricultural  commodities  in 
Washington  State  in  1997  came  to 
$4,214  billion.  For  the  growers  and 
producers  of  many  of  these 
commodities,  noxious  weeds  are  a 
major  problem  and  millions  of  dollars 
plus  tons  of  pesticides  are  used  every 
year  to  control  them.  Sometimes  the 
fields  are  actually  burned  for  weed 
control.  For  hay  alone,  the  weed 
control  cost  in  1997  was  $395  million — 
and,  if  the  crop  has  any  detectable 


weeds  in  it,  it  cannot  be  exported;  and 
depending  on  the  type  of  weed 
contamination,  it  may  poison  any 
livestock  that  eat  it.  Weeds,  like  tansy 
ragwort  or  houndstongue,  can  invade 
pastures  as  well  as  hay  fields,  killing 
livestock  as  they  now  do  every  year  in 
King  County. 

For  the  nursery-greenhouse  industry 
(value  $250  million  in  1997),  yellow 
nutsedge  is  the  nightmare  plant.  It  is 
considered  such  a  serious  invasive  that 
any  nursery  found  with  even  one 
nutsedge  plant  in  a  pot  or  root  ball  can 
be  shut  down  and  not  allowed  to 
remove  a  single  plant  from  the  property 
for  months,  until  it  is  proven  that  the 
weed  has  been  eradicated. 

When  an  invasive  like  purple 
loosestrife  gets  into  a  wetland  it 
crowds  in  between  the  native  reeds, 
cattails  and  other  species,  not  only 


taking  over  their  space  and  decreasing 
food  supply  for  native  wildlife,  but  also 
making  the  foliage  so  dense  that 
waterfowl  can’t  climb  into  the 
vegetation  to  nest — and  in  the  tangle, 
other  small  critters  can’t  make  their 
necessary  trails.  The  invasion  of  purple 
loosestrife  can  also  increase  the  rate  of 
succession,  speeding  up  the  natural 
process  by  which  ponds  fill  in  to 
become  wetlands;  and  the  wetlands  fill 
up  with  dead  and  dying  vegetation  to 
the  point  where  they  can  no  longer 
hold  as  much  water,  an  important  factor 
in  the  flood  control  function  of 
wetlands. 

Even  rivers  are  not  immune.  I 
remember  listening  to  a  lecture  about 
four  or  five  years  ago  at  the  Washington 
State  Weed  Conference  on  the 
experiment  in  loosestrife  control  with 
pesticides  in  the  Yakima  River,  in  an 
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attempt  to  save  important  fish  habitat.  It 
is  pretty  frightening  when  an  invasion 
goes  so  far  that  even  the  EPA  is  willing 
to  allow  State  agencies  to  use  pesticides 
in  a  river. 

When  invasives  like  Japanese 
Knotweed  ( Polygonum  japonicum, 
synonym  P.  cuspidatum )  take  over  a 
vacant  lot  or  drainage  ditches,  watch 
out!  It  requires  major  work  with  a 
bulldozer  to  get  out  established  plants. 
And  they  will  rejuvenate  from  any  roots 
left  in  the  ground.  They  may  have 
“tropicalismo”  appeal  for  some 
gardeners,  but  ...  The  same  holds  true 
for  the  Euphorbia  species  that  are  now 
all  the  rage.  Once  they  spread  and 
really  take  hold,  it  will  take  a  lot  more 
than  several  doses  of  Roundup  and  a 
lot  of  muscle  power  to  get  rid  of  them. 
And  if  you  get  the  sap  from  them  on 
your  skin,  it  can  cause  a  bad  rash. 

The  other  invasive  that  can  be  partic¬ 
ularly  harmful  to  people  is  the  giant 
hogweed  ( Heracleum  mantegazz- 
ianum).  Its  sap  can  cause  a  blistering 
skin  rash  that  may  leave  scars. 
Unfortunately,  many  people  are 
unaware  of  this,  and  are  drawn  to 
collect  the  plant  from  roadsides  or 
alleys,  because  of  its  huge  attractive 
flower  heads.  Often,  children  pull  them 
up  to  play  with  the  long  stems. 

What  makes  these  plants  become 
such  a  problem?  Moving  them  from 
their  natural  environment  to  an 
even  more  hospitable  place  where 
they  have  no  enemies.  Every  plant  on 
earth  has  developed  to  fit  a  certain 
niche  in  the  environment.  They 
generally  stay  under  control  because 
plant  and  animal  communities  have 
developed  interrelationships  of  predator 
and  prey,  disease,  and  competition  for 
space,  water  and  nutrients,  as  well  as 
having  climatic  and  soil  factor  limita¬ 
tions.  Even  man-made  hybrids  are 
usually  controlled  by  having  been 


created  for  specific  consumption 
purposes.  Occasionally,  in  nature, 
plants  are  spread  to  new  habitats  by 
birds,  animals,  wind  and  water;  but 
rarely  do  they  escape  far  enough  to 
outain  their  predators  and  the  diseases 
that  keep  them  in  check.  And,  in 
nature,  they  land  in  an  otherwise 
inhospitable  environment. 

Unfortunately  it  is  the  collector/ 
gardener  that  is  the  main  villain 
here — at  least  as  far  as  Class  A  and 
Class  B  species  (the  non-native  weeds) 
are  concerned.  While  a  few  weed 
species  were  inadvertently  brought  in 
as  seed  contaminants,  most  came  as 
garden  plants: 

Scotch  thistles  and  other  thistles 
giant  hogweed 
^Japanese  knotweed 
i*  Mediterranean  sage 
Venice  mallow 
dyers  woad 
koschia 
**  babysbreath 
*+  garden  rocket 
**  houndstongue 
common  tansy 
**■  yellow  toadflax 
♦  absinthe  (wormwood) 
purple  loosestrife 
garden  loosestrife 
oxeye  daisy 
**  Scotch  broom 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Soon  to  be 
listed  are  English  ivy  and  the 
Clematis  that  one  now  sees  along 
many  freeways  and  in  park  trees.  If 

you  can’t  believe  ivy  could  be  a 
problem,  walk  through  the  “native” 
areas  of  the  arboretum,  drive  any 
freeway  in  the  European  countryside,  or 
go  see  Venice  before  it  sinks  under  the 
weight  of  all  that  ivy!  And  the  Clematis 
is  almost  as  bad. 

What  should  we  do  about  it?  Start 


by  researching  plants  before  you  decide 
you  have  to  have  it  because  it  is  the 
“latest-latest.”  If  the  books  say  “self 
seeds  freely,”  or  ’spreads  by  runners”, 
beware!.  If  it  is  too  beautiful  to  pass  up, 
buy  one,  watch  it  for  a  year,  and  see 
what  happens.  I  bought  a  Leycesteria 
formosa  a  number  of  years  ago  at  a 
plant  sale.  Within  a  year  I  could  tell  it 
was  going  to  be  too  big  for  my  yard,  so 
I  took  it  to  my  farm,  figuring  12  acres 
could  deal  with  it.  It  took  three  years  to 
get  most  of  the  volunteers  out  of  my 
yard,  and  I  trashed  the  one  at  the  farm 
because  it  also  was  spreading  out  from 
the  original  plant  as  well  as  sprouting 
everywhere  from  the  seeds.  There  are  a 
lot  of  other  beautiful  plants  that  don’t 
require  so  much  effort  to  control. 

Most  of  all,  don’t  grow  plants  on 
the  banned  list.  The  State  or  County 
can  impose  fines  which  are  quite  high 
($250  to$1000),  but  even  more  is  the 
cost  we  all  pay  as  tax  payers  for  control 
efforts,  as  well  as  higher  prices  for  food 
products.  Plus  there  is  an  environ¬ 
mental  cost  when  pesticides  must  be 
used.  It  is  easy  to  think  that  plants  in 
our  own  yard  won’t  be  allowed  to 
become  invasive,  but  we  don’t  always 
have  as  much  control  as  we  think.  For 
a  long  time  King  County  made  no  effort 
to  control  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds, 
but  lawsuits  by  Kittitas,  Snohomish  and 
Pierce  counties,  as  well  as  a  threat  from 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
finally  made  the  County  accept  its 
responsibility  for  the  weed  seeds  being 
carried  over  the  interstates  by  car  tires 
from  our  wetlands,  roadsides  alleys, 
vacant  lots,  and  gardens.  We  also  need 
to  accept  the  responsibility.  ^ 

Susan  Hilpert,  ASIA  Partner  Hortiscape 
NW,  Inc.  Former  Supervisor,  King 
Conservation  District  Former  Member, 
King  County  Noxious  Weed  Control 
Board 
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NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ~  SPRING  1999 


LECTURES  AND  TOURS  1999 


SO  FAR:  The  Lectures  and  Tours 
Committee  worked  very  hard  to  prepare 
our  1999  schedule  of  events  and  we  are 
very  excited  about  the  offerings  this 
year.  In  February  Ray  Evison  came  to 
tell  us  of  the  wonders  of  Clematis.  Ray  is 
the  owner  of  the  largest  clematis  nursery 
in  the  world  and  has  bred  several  of  the 
varieties  he  sells.  Ray  is  an  excellent 
speaker  and  author  of  the  recently 
published  The  Gardener’s  Guide  to 
Growing  Clematis  which  was  sold  at  his 
lecture.  Earlier  in  April  we  received  a 
visual  delight  from  Jerry  Harpur.  Jerry 
won  “Garden  Photographer  of  the  Year” 
last  year  in  England  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  garden  photographers  in 
the  world.  He  delighted  us  with  tales  of 
gardens,  garden  makers  and  garden 
owners  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world. 

Our  big  event  of  the  spring  was  our 
day-long  symposium  on  color  in  the 
garden.  Helen  Dillon  came  from  her 
home  in  Ireland;  Lynden  Miller, 
designer  of  the  Central  Park 
Conservatory  Gardens  was  here  from 
Manhattan;  Topher  Delaney,  a 
flamboyant  designer  from  San  Francisco 
showed  us  how  to  use  color  in  our 
garden  architecture,  and  Glenn  Withey 
and  Charles  Price  rounded  out  the  day 
of  exciting  chemistry  between  speakers 
and  audience. 

AND  COMING:  We  are  resuming  our 
mini-auctions  after  the  evening  lectures 
as  well  as  offering  a  few  rare  plants  for 
sale.  We  have  some  truly  exceptional 
plants  available,  so  don’t  miss  out. 

Our  classes  went  so  well  last  year 
that  we  have  become  very  ambitious  this 
year.  We  are  offering  classes  for 


by  Richard  Hartlage 

beginners  as  well  as  for  the  more 
advanced  gardeners.  Watch  for  your 
quarterly  mailers  and  sign  up  early  as 
we  expect  many  to  sell  out.  The  idea  is 
have  local  experts  teach  in  the  garden 
for  a  maximum  of  fifteen  participants. 

We  hope  this  encourages  a  greater 
degree  of  practical  learning  and  also  an 
intimate  atmosphere  for  lots  of 
questions.  I  for  one  wouldn’t  have 
missed  the  class  on  trilliums  taught  at 
the  Dunn  Garden  and  look  forward  to 
Linda  Cochran’s  planting  design  class 
in  her  own  spectacular  garden.  Or  how 
about  Ben  Hammontree  showing  how 
he  plants  his  incredible  containers  and 
then  giving  you  a  crack  at  it  under  his 
supervision?  1999  has  more  than  20 
classes  to  choose  from  so  stay  tuned! 

AND  A  TOUR:  In  June  look  for  a  bus 
trip  to  visit  the  gardens  of  Whidbey 
Island  lead  by  much  loved  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  Stephanie  Feeney  author  of  Seattle 
Gardeners  on  the  Go  and  the  Northwest 


grown  them  all  side  by  side  for  at  least 
three  years  and  observed  them  with  a 
critical  eye  for  those  that  are  the  best 
‘doers’  in  the  garden.  Peter  Del  Tredici 
will  be  joining  us  from  Boston  where  he 
works  for  the  world  famous  Arnold 
Arboretum.  Peter  has  traveled  the  world 
in  search  of  exceptional  woody  plants 
and  studied  one  of  the  greatest  collec¬ 
tions  in  this  country.  He  will  inform  and 
delight  with  practical  advice  and 
captivating  history  on  the  best  tress  and 
shrubs  for  your  garden. 

AND  A  SHADE  GARDENING 
SYMPOSIUM:  Lastly  don’t  forget  to 
mark  your  calendars  for  our  fall 
symposium  on  shade  gardening.  Dan 
Hinkley  will  talk  about  the 
development  of  his  woodland  garden  at 
Heronswood.  And  a  real  treat  for  us 
here  will  be  John  Bond.  John  recently 
retired  as  head  gardener  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  II.  He  managed  the 
horticulture  at  Windsor  Great  Park  and 


Gardeners  Resource  Directory. 

IN  AUTUMN:  We  have 
excellent  speakers  lined  up 
for  the  autumn.  I  am 
looking  forward  to 
Richard  Hawke  of  the 
Chicago  Botanic  Gardens. 

Richard  is  director  of  their 
plant  evaluation  program 
there  and  he  has  secrets 
to  tell.  Wouldn’t  you 
love  to  know  which 
phlox  don’t  mildew,  which 
monardas  are  most  disease  resistant, 
which  goldenrods  flower  the  longest  or 
which  shrub  roses  are  the  best 
performers?  Well  he  knows  because  he’s 


Saville  Gardens.  His  knowledge  is 

encyclopedic... come  and  pick  up 
a  few  choice  pearls  of 
wisdom  from  him. 

So  keep  your  eyes 
peeled  there  is  plenty  to 
choose  from;  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  help  you 
sharpen  your  garden  skills 
and  delight  and  inspire 
you  with  our  speakers  and 
programs  for  1999-  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  you 
there!!! 

Richard  Hartlage  is  Director  and 
Curator  of  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Botanical  Garden. 
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DEER-PROOF  PLANTS 


I  HAVE  LIVED  IN  MY  PRESENT  GARDEN,  in  the 
middle  of  a  deer  thoroughfare,  on  the 
south  end  of  Bainbridge  Island  for  five 
years.  We  see  the  deer  here  almost  daily; 
and  once  I  spotted  ten  of  them  grazing 
in  our  field.  After  these  five  years  of  deer 
observation  and  study  I  have  learned 
some  of  the  plants  the  deer  like  and 
some  plants  which  they  stay  away  from. 

Plants  that  deer  seem  to  avoid: 

1)  Thistle-like  plants  including: 

Centaurea 

Cynara  cardunculus  (cardoon), 

Eryngium 

Ech  inops 

2)  Grasses  and  grass-like  plants, 
including  Carex  and  rushes 

3)  Verbena 

4)  Poppies,  including: 

Papaver  somnifemm 
P.  atlanticum 
P.  orientale 

Eschscbolzia  (California  poppy) 

5)  Canna 

6)  Dahlia 

7)  Plants  with  pungent  odors, 
including: 

Allium 

Origanum  vulgare  (oregano) 

Nepeta 

Salvia 

Santolina 

Perovskia 

Euphorbia 

8)  Plants  reputed  to  be  poisonous, 
including: 

Aconitum 

Hellebore 

Datura 

Digitalis 

Ricinus 

9)  Most  daisy-type  plants,  excluding 


By  Linda  Cochran 

asters,  including: 
shasta  daisies 
painted  daisies 
Rudbeckia 
Echinacea 
Helianthus 
Coreopsis 
Inula 

10)  Eupatorium 

11)  Kniphofia 

12)  Phygelius 

13)  Verbascum 

14)  Stachys 

13)  Iris 

1 6)  Pulmonaria 

17)  Certain  shaibs  and  trees, 
including: 

Buddleia 
Lonicera  nitida 
magnolias 
Berberis 

18)  conifers — however  deer  will 
damage  them  by  rubbing  their 
antlers  on  the  plants 

The  following  plants  will 

ALMOST  CERTAINLY  BE  EATEN: 

roses 

**  geraniums — both  hardy  taie 
Geranium  and  also  Pelargonium 
most  dogwoods,  especially  the 
shrubby  types  and  Cornus  contro- 
versa  ‘Variegata’ 

Viburnum 

hydrangeas 

Hosta 

sedums 

n  Persicaria  (now  all  included  in  the 
genus  Polygonum)  and  Polygonum 
Sambucus 

**  Alchemilla 

**■  Rubus 

**•  Bergenia 


Yellow  Foxglove 

<*-'  Cimicifuga 
**  Hemerocallis 
**  Filipendula 
Heuchera 
Ly thrum 
**■  Hebe 
**  Gaura 

Camperdown  elm  (aka  Ulmus 
vegeta) 

**  penstemon — especially  in  winter 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  the  deer  will  often  nibble 
plants  that,  in  other  seasons,  they  will 
not  bother.  Also,  some  plants  may  not 
be  touched  for  several  years  and  then 
the  animals  will  inexplicably  develop  a 
taste  for  them.  Finally,  deer  in  different 
localities  may  exhibit  differing  tastes.  For 
example,  lady’s  mantle  (. Alchemilla ) 
appears  on  many  lists  of  deer-resistant 
plants — especially  on  the  east  coast.  Yet 
in  my  garden  lady’-mande  seems  to  be 
on  the  dear  animals’  preferred  diet  list! 
Conversely  yew  is  said  to  be  eaten  by 
east  coast  deer,  and  yet  they  never  touch 
it  in  my  garden.  Sa 

Linda  Cochran’s  garden  and  Froggy 
Bottom  Nursery  are  located  on 
Bainbridge  Island 
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DATE,  DAY  &  TIME  EVENT  NAME 

OF  EVENTS 

ys&nf  ?■*?•... 

'  i  jt  -  .  .  n  >  -  • 

FEATURED  SPEAKER 

-  MA^i 

TYPE  OF  EVENT 

May  2 

Sunday 

5:30  -  8:30. 

NHS  Fourth  Annual  library 
Auction  &  Garden  Party 

Auction 

May  11 

Tuesday 

1:30  -  2:30. 

Shade  Gardening 

Richard  Hartlage 

Class 

May  14 

Friday 

6:30/7  pm  Reception 

Annual  Meeting 

Brief  introduction  of  scholarship  recipients. 

Election 

May  14 

Friday 

7:30  Begin 

Ornamental  Grasses  in  the 
Landscape 

Rick  Darke,  author  of  the  recently  published, 

The  Color  Encyclopedia  of  Ornamental 
Grasses 

Slides  &  Lecture 

June  4 

Friday 

1:00  -  4:00 

Fern  Festival  Sale 

First  Day 

X  /  >  J  j  *  /  j  V  K<<r)  " 

- ; - ’ - ; - I — i — ra 

Fern  Sale 

'  V  !  /'  ’  '  j*  J  ^1 

June  4 

Friday 

At  the  Lecture 

Fern  Festival  Sale 

Evening  Hours 

Before/After  Lecture 

V'  /A  ,  /V  H 

f  ill  1L  *  ^  \. 

Fern  Sale  *| 

June  5 

Saturday 

10:00-2:00 

Fern  Festival  Sale 

Second  Day 

Fern  Sale 

June  4 

Friday/7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Unusual  Ferns 

Dr.  Herb  Wagner,  curator  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Herbarium 

Slides  &  Lecture 

|  ■*«  & 

yflU 

June  5 

Saturday 

8:00  -  5:00 

Gardens  of  Whidbey  Island 

Stephanie  Feeney,  author  of  Gardeners  on 
the  Go:  Seattle  and  Northwest  Gardeners’ 
Resource  Directory 

Garden  Tour 

June  9 

Wednesday 

7  pm  Reception 

7:30  Begin 

Hardy  Geraniums  New,  Nice, 
Nasty — A  Primer 

Robin  Parer,  owner  of  Geraniaceae  Nursery  in 
Marin  County,  California 

Slides  &  Lecture 

June  12 

Saturday 

1:30  -  2:30. 

Art  and  Water  Gardening 

George  Little  -  David  Lewis 

Class 

June  15 

Tuesday 

10:00  -  1:00. 

Summer  Containers 

Ben  Hammontree 

Class 

June  22 

Tuesday 

1:00  -  3:00 

Summer  Propagation 

Richard  Hartlage 

Class 

September  8 

Wednesday/7  pm 
Reception/7:30  Begin 

Great  Trees  &  Shrubs  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum 

Peter  Del  Tredici,  curator  of  the  Arnold 

Arboretum 

Slides  &  Lecture 

September  10 

Friday  3:00  -  7:00 

September  11 

Saturday  9:00  -  4:00 

Annual  Fall  Plant  Sale 

First  Day 

Annual  Fall  Plant  Sale 

Second  Day 

~  ^  P;  \  mL-€X/ 

j ;  • j .  / r : 1 ' « 1 } I  j 1  sr-  ^ 

Ul  m  ^ 

? - \  k*N 

Plant  Sale 

\  /  J 
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4ROUGH  ANNUAL  FALL  SALE  1999 

COST: 

PRIPTION  MEMBER  /  NON  LOCATION 

]  garden  party,  silent  auction  and  live  auction  is  The  Ultimate  Garden  Auction  with  the  best 
rs  of  horticultural  goods  and  services  assembled  for  an  auction  with  a  sumptuous  appetizer 
il  t  and  hosted  bar. 

$35/  $50 

Limited  to  125  people 

NHS  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

- - - - - 

c  .rd  Hartlage,  curator  of  the  Miller  Garden,  will  show  you  how  to  how  to  design,  install  and 
a  tain  a  shade  garden  that  will  rival  any  sunny  border. 

$50 

Limited  to  150  people 

Elisabeth  Miller  Botanical 
Garden 

(206)  527-1794 

—  - - - ' 

NHS  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

-*1' - — 

c  Darke,  author,  photographer  and  garden  consultant  will  share  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
u  m-worthy  grasses,  sedges,  rushes,  restios,  cat-tails  and  bamboos,  and  how  they  can  be  used 

J  hance  our  gardens. 

$15/  $25 

Limited  to  15  people 

NHS  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

dardy  Fern  Foundation  will  hold  the  annual  fern  festival  sale  that  features  all  of  our 
ierful  local  fern  growers.  This  annual  event  is  always  a  favorite  of  NHS  members  and  gives 
terrific  opportunity  to  purchase  many  unusual  ferns  for  our  homes  and  gardens. 

Free 

NHS  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

V  &  f 

Free 

„  r’"*/  ’i,  ,  * : 

Free 

Jpgner  will  talk  about  a  variety  of  ferns  and  fern  allies  that  have  tremendous  interest  and 

I  :tirnes  beauty  but  have  been  overlooked  in  gardening  both  out  doors  and  in  the  conser- 
1  y.  He  will  discuss  the  reasons  why  major  fern  groups  are  not  being  used  and  suggest  what 
f  tvDes  mieht  be  considered  for  our  gardening. 

$7 

NHS  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

e  lanie  Feeney  will  guide  us  on  a  tour  of  some  of  her  favorite  gardens  on  Whidbey  Island. 

1 

$50/  $70 

Limited  to  50  people 

Meet  at  CUH 
(206)  527-1794 

jin  Parer  tells  us  how  to  select  the  “right”  geranium  for  the  many  different  situations  in  our 
i  ens  and  which  plants  will  make  happy  companions  for  our  geraniums. 

$5  /  $10 

NHS  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

1 - - - 

•ge  Little  and  David  Lewis,  owners  of  Little  &  Lewis  on  Bainbridge  Island,  will  show  you 
the  creation  and  placement  of  their  art  and  water  features  in  their  own  garden  have  created 
Ivonderful  little  piece  of  paradise. 

$20/  $30 

Limited  to  15  people 

Little  &  Lewis 

Bainbridge  Island 
(206)  527-1794 

.1 - - - 

Hammontree,  the  gardener  of  this  beautiful  estate  garden,  is  known  for  his  sensational 
j|  liners.  He  will  help  you  create  your  own  dramatic  container.  Container,  plants  and  soil  will 

1  rovided,  and  you  will  leave  with  a  planted  container. 

$65/  $85 

Limited  to  10  people 

Brotman  Garden 

Bellevue 
(206)  527-1794 

i<  ird  Hartlage,  curator  of  the  Miller  Garden,  will  demonstrate  propagation  from  soft  wood 

I  lgs  and  seed  propagation.  You  will  leave  with  plants. 

$30/$45 

Limited  to  15  people 

Elisabeth  Miller  Botanical 
Garden 

(206)  527-1794 

J  •  Del  Tredici  will  provide  us  with  an  armchair  tour  of  Fall  in  New  England  by  taking  us  on  a 

1  tour  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  famed  Boston  arboretum. 

$5  /  $10 

NHS  Hall 
(206)  527-1794 

Free 

J  JSiJF  V 

%  — J4,  t  ~ 

Center  for  Urban 

Horticulture 
(206)  527-1794 

AFTER  THE  STORM 


by  Russ  Carlson 


It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  ; 

< 

Suddenly  an  earsplitting 

screech  of  tires  on  wet  pave-  ; 

| 

ment  pierced  the  night.  A  loud 
crash  was  followed  by  a  deep,  j 
ominous  silence...  1 

No,  this  is  not  a  murder 
mystery,  nor  Snoopy’s  latest 
novel.  This  is  the  scene  of  an 
accident  in  which  a  tree  fell 
across  a  roadway,  landing  on  a 
passing  car.  It  happens  all  too 
frequently. 

Trees  are  involved  in  many 
cases  of  property  damage  and 
personal  injury  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world. 

Sometimes  they  fall  on  other 
plants,  disrupting  the  landscape 
and  making  a  mess.  Other  times 
they  come  to  rest  on  cars, 
houses,  and  even  on  people. 

When  a  tree  falls  there  is 
always  a  rush  to  get  things 
cleaned  up.  Traffic  must  be 
restored,  houses  repaired, 
damaged  property  replaced.  But 
in  the  confusion  that  follows,  the 
property  owner  should  not  overlook 
some  important  details.  Before  you  hire 
a  tree  service,  before  you  start  up  the 
chain  saw,  before  you  make  a  single  cut, 
make  sure  that  any  damage  is 
documented.  It  only  takes  a  few  minutes 
to  get  what  you  need.  Those  minutes 
can  be  worth  a  lot  in  the  long  run. 

Any  tree  damaged  in  accidents,  by 
trespass,  a  storm,  or  even  by  vandalism, 
may  be  insured  or  may  be  eligible  for  a 
casualty  loss  tax  deduction.  Especially 
important  are  any  trees  that  cause  injury 
to  people,  or  damage  to  other  property. 
If  serious  injury  results,  a  lawsuit  is  sure 


Document  the  damage  before  taking  action 

to  follow,  and  the  evidence  will  be 
needed.  Don’t  assume  it  isn’t  covered  in 
some  way.  Document  the  details  right  at 
the  beginning  and  you  won’t  have  to 
worry  about  it  later. 

What  are  the  details?  Start  at  the 
beginning,  with  the  species  of  tree: 
collect  some  leaves  and  twigs,  and  store 
them  for  later  inspection  if  you  can’t 
identify  the  tree  at  the  time.  Then 
measure  the  trunk  at  4.5  feet  above 
the  ground  level.  Take  either  the 
diameter  or  the  circumference — just 
indicate  which  you  used.  Check  the 
tree  for  its  condition.  Look  for  signs  of 
decay,  especially  if  it  was  visible  before 


the  damage  occurred.  Look  for 
insect  or  disease  damage.  You 
don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  at 
this;  just  record  if  there  is  some 
type  of  damage  from  a  pest,  and 
describe  that  damage. 

Next,  write  down  details  of 
where  the  tree  was  located. 
This  includes  where  on  a 
property  it  stood,  how  far  from 
structures,  etc.  A  simple  site 
sketch  will  help.  If  the  tree 
damaged  other  things  when  it 
fell,  make  note  of  the  type  and 
extent  of  damage.  Include 
other  landscape  plants  and 
hardscape  features  that  were 
damaged  or  destroyed,  especially 
if  they  must  be  removed  with 
the  tree.  If  vehicles  were 
involved,  indicate  where  they 
traveled,  and  where  they  came 
to  rest.  List  the  names  of  anyone 
who  worked  on  the  cleanup  or 
at  the  site. 

Finally,  take  some 
photographs  of  the  tree  and 
the  damage.  Again,  this  is  very 
important  when  buildings  or  other  items 
are  damaged  by  the  tree  or  if  there  was 
injury  to  a  person;  and,  if  the  tree  must 
be  promptly  removed  from  the  site,  the 
photographic  documentation  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  In  cases 
where  the  tree  failed  due  to  a  defect, 
make  notes  describing  the  defect, 
where  it  was  located,  and  any  other 
details  you  can  find.  Photographs  of 
the  broken  or  defective  parts  can  be 
very  helpful  when  the  situation  must  be 
reconstmcted.  In  cases  of  personal 
injury,  it  is  best  if  you  can  also  collect 
the  defective  parts  of  the  failed  tree. 
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Be  sure  you  tag  and  label  them  with  the 
date  and  details  of  the  sample. 

This  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  work, 
but  it  really  isn’t.  A  field  form  can  be 
set  up  to  quickly  record  this  information 
and  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  details 
you  need  to  collect.  A  few  minutes 
should  be  sufficient.  A  simple  camera 
will  do,  preferably  with  color  film  (slides 
or  prints  are  best,  but  digital  cameras 
can  also  be  used).  The  important  thing  is 
to  have  the  information  available  when 
it  is  needed,  after  the  cleanup  has  been 
finished. 

By  now  you  are  wondering  why  you 
should  go  to  all  this  trouble.  As  a 
consulting  arborist  I  have  been  called  in 
on  many  cases  long  after  the  trees  have 
been  cut  up  and  hauled  away,  and  have 
been  asked  to  reconstruct  the  “scene  of 
the  crime.”  When  there  is  just  a  bare 
patch  of  soil  and  a  10-year  old  picture  of 
the  bottom  part  of  the  tree,  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  determine  why  a 
tree  failed,  or  what  it  may  have  been 
worth.  Sometimes  nobody  even  knows 
who  removed  the  tree.  You  may  be 
called  on  to  perform  or  help  with  the 
investigation.  This  kind  of  record  keeping 
can  make  the  process  much  easier. 

By  documenting  the  case  before  the 
tree  is  removed,  you  may  be  saving 
yourself  a  lot  of  headaches,  and  a  lot  of 
trouble.  You  may  be  saving  a  lot  of 
money,  too.  The  time  it  takes  to 
investigate  a  tree  damage  case  can 
actually  decrease  as  more  information  is 
available,  and  the  results  are  more 
accurate  and  defensible.  So  take  a  few 
minutes  to  make  some  notes,  take  some 
pictures,  and  properly  document  the 
damaged  tree.  The  time  you  spend  will 
be  well  worth  it.  @ 


INSPECT  YOUR.  TREES! 

Don’t  forget  to  inspect  your  own  trees  from  time  to  time.  Property  owners  are 
legally  obligated  to  maintain  safe  conditions  for  people  on  or  near  their  land.  Watch 
for  anything  unusual  in  the  trees;  early  leaf  drop,  off-color  foliage  and  dead 
branches  in  the  canopy  are  all  signs  that  there  may  be  problems.  Inspect  the  base  of 
the  tree  for  loose  bark.  Use  a  knife  or  chisel  to  gently  probe  for  signs  of  decayed 
wood.  Look  for  open  cavities  at  the  base,  in  the  trunk,  or  in  the  large  limbs.  Cavities 
are  sure  signs  of  internal  decay  and  weakness.  Are  there  any  bulges  or  swellings  on 
the  trunk?  The  tree  grows  extra  wood  in  areas  where  there  is  a  weak  point,  trying 
to  strengthen  that  area.  Are  there  cracks  in  the  bark  or  vertical  splits?  These  may 
also  be  symptoms  of  decay.  Look  closely  at  branch  crotches.  You  may  need  to  use 
binoculars  for  this.  A  strong,  sturdy  crotch  will  usually  have  a  wide  angle  and  solid 
wood  between  branches.  Weak  crotches  often  have  a  nairow  angle,  and  bark 
becomes  trapped  between  the  limbs.  This  is  known  as  “included  bark”  and  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  weakness.  Also  look  for  swelling  or  ridges  on  the  sides  of  the  crotch,  or  split 
bark  down  the  sides. 

Not  every  defect  or  problem  means  the  tree  has  to  go.  There  are  some  ways 
to  treat  some  of  the  defects,  or  to  lessen  the  risk  of  the  tree  failing.  If  you  find 
evidence  of  decay  or  of  other  serious  problems,  though,  get  some  help.  Call  a 
local  arborist  who  specializes  in  hazard  tree  assessment.  Sometimes  the  defects  you 
can  see  on  the  outside  look  worse  than  they  really  are,  and  sometimes  you  can’t  see 
any  sign  of  the  decay  that  may  be  destroying  the  wood  inside  the  tree. 

To  find  an  arborist,  contact: 

American  Society  of  Consulting  Arborists  Plant  Amnesty 

15245  Shady  Grove  Road,  Suite  130  906  NW  87th  Street 

Rockville,  MD  20850  Seattle,  WA  98117 

(301)  947-0483 

Also,  look  for  an  ISA  Certified  Arborist.  The  International  Society  of 
Arboriculture  maintains  a  current  list  of  ISA  Certified  Arborists.  The  searchable  list 
can  be  accessed  at  the  ISA  Web  site,  at  http://www.ag.uiuc.edu/~isa/ 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Chapter  of  ISA  also  maintains  a  web  site  at 
http://www.teleport.com/~pnwisa/  S3 

Russ  Carlson  is  a  Registered  Consulting  Arborist,  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Consulting  Arborists,  and  an  International  Society  of  Arboriculture  Certified 
Arborist.  He  has  over  25  years  of  experience  working  with  trees.  Russ  stalled  his  pri¬ 
vate  consulting  practice  in  1992.  Visit  his  web  site,  and  Ihe  Knothole  message  board 
for  tree  care  at  http://uww.tree-tech.com 
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SEASONINGS 


By  Ted  Marston 


HERD’S 
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White  Flower  Farm 


Selection  —  Quality  —  Value 


As  A  KID  ON  THE  FARM,  We  Would  get 
plants  in  the  spring  by  mail:  Bundles  of 
25  semi-desiccated  strawberry  plants, 
and  small  onion  plants  with  brown  tips 
and  roots.  Dormant  bare  root  trees  and 
shrubs.  Amazingly,  virtually  all  of  them 
grew  and  flourished,  even  after  languish¬ 
ing  in  the  postal  system  for  up  to  two 
weeks  at  a  time. 

But  what  a  change  we  have  today. 
Now  UPS,  Federal  Express  and  even  the 
postal  service  deliver  plants  and  seeds 
in  hours,  not  days,  and  as  fresh  as  the 
day  they  were  shipped.  Packaging 
materials  and  packing  methods  have 
improved.  Many  plants  arrive  in  their 
containers.  Rarely  is  there  a  problem  in 
shipping,  delivery  and  adaptation  to 


their  new  home.  And  if  anything  should 
go  wrong,  customer  service  people 
quickly  and  in  a  friendly  way  correct 
the  problem.  And  the  variety  of  things 
shipped  has  burgeoned  way  beyond 
anything  I  would  have  envisioned  as 
a  kid.  A  hot  new  plant  would  take 
several  years  to  get  into  the  system  but 
now  wonderful  things  are  bulked  up 
quickly  and  become  available  for  our 
gardens. 

The  list  of  specialty  mail  order 
nurseries  has  proliferated  immensely 
too.  I  now  get  over  200  catalogs  in  the 
late  fall  and  early  winter  with  supple¬ 
ments  scattered  throughout  the  year, 
and  nearly  30  bulb  catalogs  in  late 
spring  and  summer. 


The  entire  botanical  world  is  at 
your  fingertips:  You  can  now  email 
your  orders  instantly  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Catalogs  give  me  immense  pleasure 
and  I  feel  only  a  little  guilt  in  going 
through  them  when  I  should  be  doing 
something  else.  I  order  too  many  things. 
But  only  occasionally  do  I  feel  let  down. 
Three  years  ago  I  ordered  from  a 
company  in  Michigan  which  had 
wonderful  rarities,  and  very  expensive, 
too.  Every  three  months  or  so,  they 
would  send  me  a  couple  of  plants  and 
followed  this  practice  for  over  two  years, 
finally  only  fulfilling  about  half  of  the 
order.  Eventually,  they  returned  the 
balance  of  my  money. 
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One  of  the  best  known  companies 
with  beautiful  catalogs  consistently 
charges  peak  prices  and  often  delivers 
undersized  plants  compared  with  plants 
at  much  lower  cost  ordered  direct  from 
the  supplier  who  grew  the  plants  (Yes,  I 
know  some  of  their  suppliers  who  have 
mail  order  catalogs,  too). 

The  mail  order  company  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  cutting-edge  plants 
has  so  many  rules  and  restrictions  in 
ordering,  shipping  and  delivery  (or 
pickup  at  the  nursery,  if  you  wish)  that 
ordering  from  them  becomes  very 
wearing.  I  wish  that  they  would  hire 
some  professional  marketing  people  to 
ease  their  transition  from  wonderful 
visionaries  and  organize  them  for 
customer  friendliness,  too. 

Minor  quibbles.  This  year  I’ve  had 
some  overwhelmingly  satisfying  experi¬ 
ences.  Last  winter,  Nancy  Davidson  Short 
in  the  Arboretum  Foundation  Newsletter 
mentioned  garden  chrysanthemums  and 
a  specialist  in  them:  King’s  Mums,  P.O. 
Box  368,  Clements,  CA  95277.  I’d  never 
been  especially  interested  on  growing 
the  cushions  of  pom-poms  available  at 
garden  centers  but  I  remembered 
spectacular  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at 
Longwood  Gardens  and  Cypress 
Gardens  with  cascades  of  spoons  and 
spiders  with  quilled,  fluted  petals, 
flowers  which  sparkled  like  flashes  of 
summer  fireworks.  For  four  months  last 
fall,  I  revelled  in  a  great  variety  of 
wonderful  chrysanthemum  flowers 
which  were  only  cut  short  by  the  Arctic 
blast  in  December.  They  intrigued  me  so 
much  that  this  year  I’m  going  to  learn 
how  to  grow  them  well. 

Van  Bourgandien  Bros,  in  Babylon, 
N.Y.  has  been  selling  bulbs  for  many 
years  but  their  selection  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years  has  exploded.  (Van 
Bourgandien  Bros.,  245  Route  109,  P.O. 
Box  1000,  Babylon,  N.Y.  11702.  Email: 
blooms@dutchbulbs.com. 


'cfen  notes 


Forest  Farm,  990  Tetherow  Road, 
Williams,  OR  97544  (Email: 
forestfarm@aonepro.net)  has  a 
wonderful  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and  they  arrive  in  impeccable  condition. 

Thompson  &  Morgan,  P.O.  Box  1308, 
Jackson,  NJ  08527,  with  its  widely 
diverse  seed  list  continues  to  improve 
year  by  year.  Last  year,  I  grew  two 
different  double  brugmansias  from  seed, 
one  a  spectacular  purple  and  white 
(‘Double  Blackcurrant  Swirl’), 
the  other  ‘Golden 
Queen’. 

Scabiosa  ‘Ace  of 
Spades’  with 
deep  burgundy 
flowers  flecked  with 
white  was 

remarkably  satisfying. 

Seed  exchanges  are 
a  wonderful  way  to  add 
a  variety  of  choice,  and 
often  rare,  plants.  High  on 
my  list  are  The  Alpine 
Garden  Society  of  England,  The  Scottish 
Rock  Garden  Club,  The  New  Zealand 
Alpine  Society,  The  North  American 
Rock  Garden  Society,  and  the  British 
Columbia  Rock  Garden  Club.  Add  to 
this  the  seed  exchange  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England  and  our 
own  Northwest  Horticultural  Society. 

The  seeds  offered  are  all  benefits  of 
membership. 

Oh,  and  there’s  The  Lily  Garden, 
35306-A  NW  Toenges  Road,  Woodland, 
WA  98674,  featuring  the  exceptional 
Columbia-Platte  lilies  bred  by 
Judith  Freeman,  and  of  course,  many 
others,  too. 

And.... but  I  ramble.  Call  me  and 
sometime  and  we’ll  compare  notes.  hI 

Ted  Marston  is  a  Northwest  horticultural 
write  and  a  regular  contributor  to 
garden  magazines. 


ROSEMARY  VEREY 
ON  THE  WOODINVILLE 
GARDEN  OF  TERRY  WELCH 

“As  I  walked  the  garden  sanctuary  with 
Terry  Welch  1  could  sense  the  spiritual 
silence  of  this  ancient  ground,  for  10,000 
years  the  home  of  the  Snoqualmie  people. 
Now  the  native  wildlife — beavers,  otters, 
herons,  ducks,  and  swallows — live  here 
side-by-side  with  Tetry.  I  wandered 
through  the  garden  on  a  journey  of 
discovery  and  the  story,  like  the 
garden,  slowly  unfolded.... It  is  the 
greatest  privilege  to  be  here  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  to  absorb  some 
of  the  garden’s  unique  flavor, 
and  to  know  that  this  land 
will  keep  a  constant  link 
with  the  past  and  provide 
hope  for  the  future.  Nature 
will  always  prevail.  ”  (This 
is  an  excerpt  of  text  from  the 
Summer  1999  issue  of  Pacific 
Horticulture  Magazine  within  an 
8-page  article  on  Terry'  Welch’s  garden.) 

On  June  26,  1999,  Terry  Welch’s  garden 
sanctuary7  will  be  the  site  of  this  year’s 
garden  party  for  those  who  have  made 
contributions  to  the  Friends  of  Pacific 
Horticulture.  Donors  will  receive  an 
invitation  to  this  event  in  the  mail. 

Friends  of  Pacific  Horticulture  invites 
you  to  join  us  as: 

□  Friend,  $25  □  Associate,  $250 

□  Contributor,  $50  □  Donor,  $500 

□  Sponsor,  $100  □  Patron,  $1,000  or  more 

Your  contribution  to  the  Friends  of 

Pacific  Horticulture  is  fully  tax 
deductible.  (A  subscription  is  not  includ¬ 
ed  with  your  contribution.) 

Send  to:  Friends  of  Pacific  Horticulture 
P.O.  Box  485 
Berkeley  CA  94701 
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PROTECT  SPRING  GARDEN  TRANSPLANTS 

FROM  WIND  AND  COLD 

By  Carol  Savonen; 

Source:  Ross  Penhallegon,  Oregon  State  University 


Plants  newly  transplanted  into  the 
garden  can  benefit  from  some  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  wind  and  cold  for  at 
least  a  week  after  planting,  recom¬ 
mends  Ross  Penhallegon,  horticulture 
agent  for  the  Oregon  State  University 
Extension  Service.  Wind  can  dry  out 
tender  young  plants  and  temperature 
changes  can  shock  or  even  kill  them. 


Gardeners  can  protect  plants  with  mate¬ 
rials  found  around  the  house. 
Penhallegon  recommends  the  following 
methods  for  protecting  young  trans¬ 
plants: 

Place  a  shingle  or  similar  type  of 
broad,  flat  object  in  the  ground  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  young  plant. 

**  Use  old  tires  to  surround  heat 
loving  pepper  and  tomato  transplants, 
planted  after  the  last  potential  frost.  In 
the  Willamette  Valley,  this  is 
generally  around  May  15,  or  later 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Cascades. 

**  Cut  the  bottoms  out  of 
gallon  plastic  milk  containers 
and  place  them  over  individual 
plantings. 

Arch  old  newspapers 
over  rows  of  plantings  to  form  a 
protective  tent,  with  the  center 
fold  in  the  newspaper  forming 
the  peak  of  the  tent.  Anchor 
the  outer  ends  of  the 
newspaper  pages 
touching  the  ground  on 
either  side  of  the  plant  row 
with  stones  or  other  heavy 
objects. 

**  Place  large  cans  with  the 
tops  and  bottoms  cut  out  over 
individual  plantings  to  provide 
wind  protection. 

Use  plastic  sheeting  to  form 
a  long  tent  over  rows  of  plantings. 

Drive  stakes  into  the  ground  at  either 
end  of  the  row  and  string  a  piece  of 
rope  between  the  stakes  so  it  is 
suspended  over  the  row  about  a  foot 
off  the  ground.  Then  drape  the  plastic 


over  the  rope  and  anchor  it  to  the 
ground  on  either  side  of  the  row  with 
stones  or  other  weights.  Be  aware  that 
plants  may  be  damaged  if  the  day  is 
hot. 

Use  spun  row  cover  material,  such 
as  Remay,  over  young  plants.  These 
new  materials  protect  from  wind  and 
cold,  as  well  as  some  pests.  As  with 
plastic,  spun  row  cover  material  must 
be  secured  tightly.  Hi 
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DETHATCHING 

LAWN  DETHATCHING  MOST  OVERLOOKED  SPRING  CHORE 

By  Carol  Savonen; 

Source:  Tom  Cook,  Oregon  State  University 


Dethatching  home  lawns  may  be  the  most  overlooked  landscap¬ 
ing  chore  homeowners  face  every  spring.  “Thatch,  a  layer  of 
living  and  dead  grass  stems  and  roots,  is  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  healthy  lawn,”  said  Tom  Cook,  turf  grass  spe¬ 
cialist  with  the  Oregon  State  University  Extension  Service. 

The  right  amount  of  thatch  provides  a  softer  surface  for 
bare  feet  and  makes  the  lawn  more  resilient  to  wear  and  tear. 
But  with  more  than  one-half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of 
thatch,  needed  water,  air  and  nutrients  will  not  be  able  to 
penetrate  into  soil  below  the  lawn  very  well.  An  over¬ 
thatched  lawn  is  too  dense,  usually  green  on  top  and 
brown  and  dead-looking  underneath.  When  it  is  mowed, 
the  brown  layer  is  left,  making  the  lawn  look  “scalped.” 

HOW  DO  YOU  TELL  IF  YOUR  LAWN  NEEDS 
DETHATCHING? 

4-  “If  your  lawn  is  soft  or  spongy,  or  you  have  dry 
spots  despite  regular  watering,  then  it  needs  some  work,” 
explained  Cook.  “If  only  the  very  top  part  of  the  grass  plant  is 
green,  and  the  rest  is  brown,  or  you  scalp  your  lawn  when 
you  are  mowing,  then  you  may  want  to  dethatch. 

4  “Thatch  is  only  a  problem  when  homeowners  wait 
too  long  to  dethatch,”  said  Cook.  “Dethatching  regularly  is 
just  a  little  more  work  than  mowing  a  lawn.  But  if  you  wait  for 
too  many  years,  removing  thatch  becomes  a  long,  agonizing 
process.  It  needn’t  be.” 

♦  For  best  results,  dethatch  your  lawn  about  every  one  to 
two  years,  in  March  or  April. 

♦  Regular  dethatching  forces  buds  to  grow  near  the  base  of 
the  grass  stems,  preventing  the  grass  plants  from  being  dead 


underneath  and  only  green  on  top.  Thatching  frees  new  grass 
shoots  to  grow  in  thick  and  lush. 

♦  “When  you  dethatch  more  often,  you  don’t  generate  this 
big  load  of  debris,”  said  Cook. 

The  easiest,  most  economical  way  to  dethatch  is  to  rent  a 
dethatcher.  Two  types  are  available — the  flail-type  and  the 
solid  knife-type.  The  solid  knife-type  is  better  for  bentgrass 
lawns,  but  may  not  be  as  readily  available  for  rental  except  in 
larger  metropolitan  areas.  Small  dethatchers,  sold  as  lawn 
mower  attachments,  are  also  available,  but  Cook  said  he 
doesn’t  recommend  those.  The  old-fashioned,  elbow-grease 
method  to  dethatch  is  to  use  a  thatching  rake. 

Once  you  have  rented  your  dethatcher,  set  the  blades  high 
enough  so  they  don’t  hit  the  ground.  ‘You  don’t  want  to  destroy 
your  lawn  in  the  process  of  dethatching,”  warned  Cook. 

4-  Dethatching  should  not  pulverize  the  soil  surfaces. 

4-  Adjust  the  blades  to  about  a  quarter-inch  above  a 
concrete  surface. 

-4  Make  between  one  and  five  passes  through  your  lawn, 
until  most  thatch  is  removed. 

Homeowners  who  dethatch  their  lawns  every  one  to  two 
years  will  end  up  with  about  one  to  three  pick-up  loads  of 
thatch  from  an  average-size  lawn.  The  thatch  can  be 
composted  or  used  for  mulch  if  it  is  herbicide-free.  If  you 

have  used  a  weed  killer  or  “weed  and  feed”  treatment  in 
the  month  before  dethatching,  then  do  not  use  thatch  to 
make  compost  or  mulch,  he  warned.  ^ 
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BLACKBERRIES: 

VINES  DIFFICULT  TO  CONTROL  IN  HOME  LANDSCAPE 

By  Bob  Rost;  Source:  Jan  McNeilan,  Oregon  State  University 


As  any  home  landscaper  can  tell  you, 
blackberry  vines  are  hard  to  kill. 
Unfortunately,  these  vines  are  also  very 
aggressive  in  the  way  they  grow,  and  if 
not  controlled,  will  soon  take  over 
broad  areas  of  your  yard.  According  to 
Jan  McNeilan,  Oregon  State  University 
Extension  Service  consumer  horticulture 
agent,  one  reason  blackberry  vines  are 
so  resistant  to  control  is  that  established 
plants  spread  by  nodes,  or  small  under¬ 
ground  buds,  that  grow  off  established 
blackberry  vine  roots.  “This  makes  it 
hard  to  kill  the  vines  by  digging  them 
up,”  said  McNeilan.  “No  matter  how 
much  of  the  plant  you  remove,  you’ll 
miss  a  few  nodes  that  will  soon  develop 
into  new  vines.” 

In  addition,  blackberry  vines,  like 
other  berry-bearing  vines,  have  the 
ability  to  root  from  the  tips  of  stems  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  In  early  fall 
near  the  end  of  the  spring-summer 
growth  period,  long  vines  arch  over 
and,  wherever  they  hit  the  ground,  the 


manufacturing  the  sugars  it  needs  to 
sustain  vigorous  growth.  Cutting  vines 
back  continually  will  eventually  kill  the 
plant  although  it  may  take  some  time. 

Digging  up  vine  roots  will  provide 
some  control,  but  you  probably  won’t 
eliminate  all  of  the  plant. 

For  home  landscapers  looking  for 
chemical  controls,  McNeilan  suggests 
glyphosate  or  compounds  containing 
2,4-D  or  triclopyr,  but  stresses  that 
timing  of  application  is  very 
important  and  must  be  strictly 
observed  for  maximum  effect. 
Glyphosate,  for  example,  must  be 
applied  in  the  fall  or  it  will  be 
ineffective.  Products  intended  for 
homeowner  use  that  contain  2,4-D  or 
triclopyr  often  have  the  words  “brush 
control”  or  “blackberry  killer”  in  the 
trade  name. 

Homeowners  are  urged  to  observe  all 
label  instructions  and  restrictions 
whenever  handling  and  using  any 
pesticide.  ^ 


tips  of  the  vines  take  root,  creating  new 
plants  that  will  sprout  up  the  following 
spring. 


SO  HOW  DO  YOU  CONTROL  A 
PLANT  THAT  HAS  SO  MANY  WAYS 
TO  SURVIVE? 

McNeilan  suggests  keeping  the 
vines  cut  back  to  ground  level, 
especially  during  the  spring  when  the 
plant  is  most  actively  growing. 

**■  Cutting  away  the  above-ground 
part  of  the  vine  keeps  the  plant  from 


WEEDS  NEVER  QUIT  COMPETING 
WITH  GARDEN  PLANTS 


By  Bob  Rost;  Sour 

Although  home  gardens  are  well  estab¬ 
lished  by  mid-summer,  weeds  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  sprout  and  compete  with  gar¬ 
den  plantings  for  water  and  nutrients. 

Removing  this  weedy  competition 
promptly  will  help  vegetable  plants 
maintain  vigor  and  produce  their  best  at 
harvest,  said  Jan  McNeilan,  consumer 
horticulture  agent  with  the  Oregon  State 
University  Extension  Service. 

And  don’t  be  too  quick  to  rely  on 
herbicides'for  weed  control, 


ce:  Jan  McNeilan,  Orego 

McNeilan  added.  “Using  chemicals  to 
eliminate  weeds  on  such  a  small  scale 
isn’t  efficient  or  practical,”  McNeilan 
said.  “Removing  the  weeds  with  a  hoe 
may  be  hard  work,  particularly  if  you 
get  a  little  behind  in  your  weeding,  but 
hoeing  weeds  is  more  effective  and  cuts 
down  on  the  amount  of  chemicals  used 
on  the  garden.” 

Other  means  of  controlling  weeds 
include  using  mulches,  both  organic  and 
non*-organic.  For  example,  a  one-inch 


n  State  University 

layer  of  bark  dust  or  sawdust  will  deter 
most  annual  weeds.  A  mulch  of 
newspaper,  five  sheets  thick,  covered 
with  bark  dust,  clean  straw  or  compost, 
will  help  control  weeds  plus  help 
conserve  soil  moisture. 

Also,  plastic  material,  such  as  clear  or 
black  polyethylene  sheeting  will  help 
with  weed  control  and  moisture  conser¬ 
vation.  Landscape  cloth  stops  the 
growth  of  most  weeds,  but  allows  water 
to  pass  through.  £1 
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WHAT  NOT  TO  COMPOST 

By  Carol  Savonen; 

Source:  Dan  Sullivan,  Oregon  State  University 


Think  twice  before  putting  just  any 
old  organic  waste  into  your  compost 
pile.  “The  best  advice  regarding 
what  to  compost  is  probably,  ‘When 
in  doubt,  keep  it  out,’”  said  Dan 
Sullivan,  Oregon  State  University’s 
organic  waste  recycling  specialist. 

“Home  compost  piles  usually  don’t 
get  uniformly  hot  for  a  long  enough 
time  to  kill  all  weed  seeds  and 
disease  organisms.” 

If  you  have  a  slow  or  cold 
compost  pile — one  that  decomposes 
slowly  and  doesn’t  generate  much 
heat — then  avoid  putting  in  diseased 
plants  and  perennial  weeds  such  as 
bindweed,  sheep  sorrel,  and  grasses 
with  rhizomes,  or  they  may  resprout 
and  grow.  Keep  seed  heads  of 
weeds  out  of  the  pile  as  well;  or  be 
prepared  for  more  weeding  in  the 
garden. 

Slow  compost  piles  that  don’t 
get  very  hot  are  great  for 
composting  leaves,  shrub 
trimmings  and  vegetable  waste. 

Adding  other  materials  to  the  pile 
may  limit  your  options  for 
finished  compost. 

t*  It  is  best  to  keep  manure  out  of  a  home  compost  pile 
that  is  not  intensively  managed,  said  Sullivan. 

**■  “You  can’t  be  assured  that  microorganisms  in  manure  that 
can  cause  human  disease  are  killed  unless  you  carefully 
monitor  pile  temperatures,”  warned  Sullivan.  “To  be  certain  of 
pathogen  kill,  the  pile  must  reach  temperatures  greater  than 
130  degrees,  and  the  pile  must  be  turned  often.  Turning  the 
pile  moves  the  cooler  material  on  the  edges  of  the  pile  into 
the  center  where  it  is  hottest.” 

*+  “You  need  about  five  turns  during  the  hot  composting 
phase  to  assure  pathogen  kill,”  he  continued.  “After  each  turn, 
temperatures  greater  than  130  degrees  for  three  days  are 
needed  to  kill  human  disease  causing  organisms.  If  you  do 


Bindweed 


apply  partially  composted 
manure  to  the  garden,  be 
prepared  to  manage  the  garden 
differently.” 

Sullivan  recommends  planting 
root  crops — like  carrots  and 
potatoes,  and  crops  whose  edible 
parts  contact  the  soil  (such  as 
lettuce) — in  a  part  of  the  garden 
without  manure  applied.  If  there’s  a 
question  about  pathogen  transfer 
via  manure  application,  careful 
washing  or  peeling  will  remove 
most  of  the  pathogens  respon¬ 
sible  for  disease.  Thorough 
cooking  is  even  more  effective  at 
killing  pathogens  on  garden 
crops. 

Also,  keep  human,  pig,  dog 
and  cat  manure  out  of  your  compost 
pile,  he  warned.  “Some  of  the 
parasites  found  in  these  manures 
may  survive  the  composting  process 
and  remain  infectious  for  people,” 
he  said. 

**•  Herbicide-treated  lawn 
clippings  and  plant  trimmings  will 
most  likely  break  down  into  non¬ 
toxic  compounds,  said  Sullivan. 
Herbicides  are  also  inactivated  by  binding  with  organic  matter 
in  the  compost.  If  you  let  your  grass  clippings  decompose 
on  the  lawn,  or  let  your  compost  with  treated  grass 
clippings  sit  for  a  year  or  more,  this  will  allow  for  nearly 
complete  breakdown  of  the  herbicides.  Plants  treated 
with  insecticides  registered  for  use  on  food  crops  are 
safe  to  compost. 

Avoid  composting  chemically  treated  wood  products, 
such  as  sawdust  from  chemically-treated  wood.  For  example, 
pressure  treated  wood  may  contain  to*xic  arsenic,  copper  and 
chromium  compounds.  '  • 

Avoid  composting  meat  and  fatty  food  wastes  that  attract 
pests  like  rats.  E£3 
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PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

THIS  IS  MY  SWAN  SONG . 

(Ja/ y/cvz  Notes 

Two  years  ago  when  I  became  president  of  NHS,  I’d  never  been  the  president  of  anything.... I  imagine 
the  innocence  is  similar  to  a  first-time  parent:  if  you  had  any  idea  of  what  was  in  store  for  the  first 

Diane  S.  Laird 

74767.3244@compuserve.com 

DESIGNER 

two  years,  there  would  be  far  fewer  presidents  and  children.  But  given  the  chance  to  go  back,  would 

Constance  Bollen, 

we  do  it  again?  You  bet!  This  is  a  good  thing  to  do  when  you  care  about  an  organization;  you  can  be 

CB  Graphics 

involved  without  apology  in  every  aspect  of  its  operation,  encouraging  what  works  and  fixing  some 
of  what’s  broken  and  tending  to  those  squeaks  particularly  irritating  to  your  ear. 

COMMITTEE 

The  list  of  friends  and  businesses  who  have  given  me  a  helping  hand  would  read  like  the  telephone 

Carol  Eland,  Chair 
celand5555@aol.com 

book — I  can  only  thank  you  by  continuing  to  be  a  good  friend  and  a  good  customer.... and  to  those 

Douglas  Bayley 

nurseries  who  haven’t  seen  me  in  well  over  a  year,  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  I  catch  up;  I  still  haven’t 

planted  the  plants  I  bought  two  years  ago! 

NHS  has  grown  and  changed  positively  over  the  past  two  years  and  much  of  the  credit  for  that  goes 

Richard  Hartlage 

Ted  Marston 

to  strong,  hard-working  commmittee  members  and  their  leaders.  Any  spotlights  aimed  my  way  must 
also  shine  on  my  two  good  friends  and  strongest  supporters  who  were  always  at  my  side  ready  with 

ALSO  CONTRIBUTING 

help,  Past  Presidents  Richard  Brown  and  Douglas  Bayley.  Thanks  to  each  of  you  and  a  special  thanks 

TO  THIS  ISSUE: 

to  our  Office  Manager,  Karin  Kravitz,  who  makes  us  all  look  our  best. 

Russ  Carlson 

I  leave  you  in  good  hands:  proposed  president,  Ann  LeVasseur,  who  co-chaired  perhaps  the  most 
successful  NHS  plant  sale  ever  with  Ben  Hammontree,  has  served  actively  on  nearly  every  committee 

Linda  Cochran 

Rick  Darke 

we  have,  knows  the  people  and  functions  of  the  remaining  committees  and  has  the  energy  and  sense 

Susan  Hilpert 

of  humor  to  have  fun  with  this  job.  Our  new  and  returning  board  members  are  a  great  cross-section 
of  the  gardening  community  and  will  give  her  good  support. 

And  what  will  I  do  with  the  time  left  free  by  assuming  the  title  of  Past  President?  Well,  for  years  I 

OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY: 

Tom  Cook 

have  been  discussing  a  book  with  Neal  Maillet  of  Timber  Press,  and  he  recently  encouraged  me 

Jack  DeAngelis 

again  to  begin  writing  it.  Since  I  have  achieved  expert  status  in  the  area,  I’m  almost  ready  to  proceed; 

I  already  have  a  title:  Growing  Plants  in  Very  Small  Containers:  Four-Inch  Pots.  (I’ll  be  around). 

Jan  McNeilan 

Ross  Penhallegon 

Bob  Rost 

Diane  Laird,  President 

Carol  Savonen 
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